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From “The Life That Now Is.” 
OLD AGE. 
BY R. COLLYER. 
Par. 9: “Such an one as Paul the aged.” 
(Concladei from page 403.) 

There isa dull, heavy book I read some- 
times, for one great lesson that I find in it— 
the Life of James Watt, the inventor of the 
steam engine. His life opened into sickness, 
and almost constant pain, and such heavy de- 
pression of the heart and mind, that when he 
was thitty-four, he writes, “I greatly doubt 
whether the silent mansion of the grave is not 


the happiest place.” There, we naturally say, 
if he “Ae not die young, or 


t into his nature 
some vast compensation of udiigiews feeling, 
is the making of a miserable old man; or, 
even if he be religious, he may become one 
of that unhappy number we are always 
meeting, who has a great deal of religion, but 
no rest. Well, Scott met him in a company 
when he was in his eighty-second year, and 
wondered at his cheerful presence, and how 
he was at home with everybody about him, 
talking to every one in a select company of 
the best men in Scotland with the keenest in- 
terest in what interested that particular man. 
Jeffrey had seen him a year before, and says 
he never saw him in his life more animated, 
instructive, and delightful. Campbell 
a day with him when he was nearly eighty- 
three, and says, “ It was one of the most amu- 
sing and instructive days of my whole life.” 


Another writes of this time, that he was tell- 


ing a Swedish artist how to make the hest 
brushes for painting, and ‘this lady how to 
cure her smoking chimney, and that one how 
to obtain fast colors for her dresses, and teach- 
ing a child how to play on the jews-harp, and 
how to make a dulcimer, and was al 

an inexhaustible fountain of interest and in- 
struction to all that came to him, and only 
distressed and uneasy when anybody insisted 
on reminding him what a mighty work he had 
done in his long lifetime. 

New, I ask what made this vast alteration 
between James Watt at thirty-four and at 
eighty-three, and hear some such answer as 
this: James Watt did dutifully what God set 
him to do on this earth, not caring so much 
for the profit or the praise his deed might 
bring, as that the work should be well done. 
That was one thing. The other was, that 
what he did, though it was only the perfect- 
ing of the steam = he wrought for a 
pure purpose of , and for the help of 
humanity. It was a part of that great plan, 
of which the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
perfect crown—the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of men. That glory was only made 
greater by the application of steam, through 
law, to machinery; and humanity was only 


passed | blessed by the lifting away of one of its bur- 


dens. But it was a divine work, in its de- 
gree, and it brought a divine reward. So the 
dutiful life, through sickness, depression, and 
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in, brought a restful and noble old age, 


into which, while one by one his old friends | bec 


left him, and be felt his own feet touch the 
chill of the great river, the consolations of 
God came pouring plentifully, banished all 
fear, and made him feel, as one has said, how 
“age is but the shadow of death, cast where 
he standeth in the radiant path of immor- 
tality.” 

And this is the preparation for a good old 
age: Duty well done, for its own sake, for 
God’s sake, and for the sake of the common- 
wealth of man. When a man works only for 
himself, he gets neither rest here, nor reward 
hereafter. When I work for myself, and live 
for myself, I exhaust myself; but when I 
work for others, wisely and well, I work for 
God too ; and for my work I get that bread 
which cometh down from heaven. And duty 
can find an infinite outcome. It can nurse a 
sick child, or teach a healthy one. It can be 
John Pounds or John Milton. It can found 
the firms and factories, that are the roots of 
civilization, and the schools and churches and 
libraries, that are its life’s blood. Inall these 
ways, and all others, the preparation for a 
good old age is my duty unselfishly done, 
trusting in God, and living purely. 

II. I said, when old age comes, what then? 
The preparation for it is a pure Jife, and faith- 
fulness to duty now. What comfort and ad- 
vantage can come to it, and abide through it, 
until 1 die! If I may take such instances as 
I have met with in life, or in books, or have 
thought of as possible, 1 want, when I come 
to be an old man, to feel and to act something 
like this: First of all, I will try to make the 
best of it; not the best of what is bad at the 
best, as some seem to think, but of what is, 
if I will. but understand it, the best of my 
whole life, because it is the last. 

So that, if I should be favored then to feel 
clear and strong, and this organism, through 
which the spirit works, shall serve me, I will 
remember what good there was at eighty-three 
in a man like James Watt, and how Solon 
said that after sixty a man was not worth 
much, but himself lived to be over fourscore 
for all that, and at fourscore did the very best 
work of his life. I will then muster with 
these all the grand old men, away back to 
such a one as Paul the aged, whose age has 
brought its own peculiar power, and made 
the world glad they were spared so long to be 
such a blessing, and so I will keep on as they 
did, not permitting my best friend to cheat 
me out of the count of my years because I 
am still active, but will carry it all to the ac- 
count and the advantage of my old age, and 
the blessing that may abide in that. 

But if it be otherwise, and long before I 
have to go through the river the eye grows 


dim, and the fires abate, and a grasshopper 
omes a burden, and the tramp a shuffle, 
and I have the grace to see, what people may 
be too kind to say, that my active days are 
over, and I had better have done; then I will 
try to see also how this is the best that can 
happen, because it is the kind, good Master 
taking out of my hand the hammer I were 
otherwise loath to lay down, and putting out 
the fire, in which I should only potter, and 
waste material, and saying to me in this good, 
wise way, “ Now sit down a while, until it is 
time to go. You have wrought lopg enough. 
Rest and be quiet.” And then, please God, 
I will not break out into that shameful la- 
menting I have heard from old men, about 
“the tender light of a day that is gone, that 
can never come back to me, and powers and 
appetites withered away.” 

Perhaps, even, I will rise so high as to 
thank God it is so, and that the passions and 
appetites I have had to watch like wild beasts 
sometimes, are tamed at last, and I am free 
to be, in some poor measure, as the angels of 
God. I do think, indeed, that such outcries 
as we hear and read about the blight that 
comes to age in the loss of its powers, are 
as unreasonable and unpardonable as any- 
thing that can be thought of. I can think of 
nothing now that I shall more earnestly de- 
sire when, as Paul the aged said, “the out- 
ward man perishes,” than that the inward 
man should be so renewed, day by day, as to 
make me feel there is no Joss, but a gain, in 
that, because “ there is a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens,” where mortality shall be swallowed 
up of life. 

Then another thing which I want to be sure 
about, when that time comes, is, that the 
world is not rushing headlong into destruc- 
tion because I am no longer guiding it. It 
may be cause, or it may be effect, I can never 
quite tell which ; but I have noticed it is one 
of the keenest miseries of a restless old age, 
that it is quite convinced everything is going 
wrong, and getting worse and worse, from the 
little grandchild, who is not at all what his 
grandfather was seventy years ago, to the 
vast and solemn interests of the nation, going, 
beyond redemption, to ruin. It was this 
which made that misery in Luther's later life, 
of which I have spoken. He was sure the 
world was given over to the Evil One, His 
last letters speak of life as utterly hopeless. 
“The world,” he said, “is bent on going to 
the devil.” “It is like a drunken peasant.” 
“ Put him on his horse on one side, and he 
tumbles over on the other; take him in what 
ever way you will, you cannot help him.” 
Now, the evil with Luther dated back many 
years before this, when he would not trust our 
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common humanpity in as reasonable a request as 
it ever made, but took the side of the nobles 
against the peasants, and with bis own hand 
tried to put back the clock of the Reforma- 
tion. 

It is one of the qualities of the most restful 
and joyful old age, that it believes in the per- 
petual incoming of the kingdom of our God 
and of his Christ. And so its heart is full of 
belief and hope in the new time and the new 
generation. “ The former times,” such old men 
say, “ were not better than these, and I was 
not better than my grandson.” Like Paul 
the aged, such an old age is not sure it shall 
see the coming kingdom and power and glory, 
but it is sure it is to come, so that infancy is to 
it a perpetual prophecy; and the old man can 
always take the young babe, and ery, “ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word; for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” It is one of the best blessings 
of a good old age, that it can believe in a 
good new age which it has helped to bring in, 
and in which it is permitted to stay for a lit- 
tle while, and welcome it. Such a one as 
Paul the aged is always quiet about that. 
Then I shall hope to realize how wonderful 
in this great, faithful Providence, which, since 
I can first remember, has wrought such mar 
vels in the earth ; how men and nations are 
in the hand of God. And while age will 
make my religious ideas so unalterable that, 
if one shall come as directly from God as 
Christ did, with a new Gospel, I shall not be 
able to give up this for that, I shall be able 
to feel that all the differences of good, true 
men are included within the great harmonies 
of God. 

But all this, and all else, can only come in 
one way. In a wise little book, given me 
lately, on the art of prolonging life, the author 
says that in old age the system should have 
more generous nourishment. It is the corre- 
lative of a truth about the soul. Say what 
we will,— 

“Except we are growing pure and good, 

There can be no good io growing old. 


It is a path we would fain avoid if we could ; 
And it meaos growing ugly, suspicious, and cold.” 


God help us if, as we are growing older we 
do not grow better, and do not nourish our 
souls on the most generous thoughts and as- 
pirations. 

A noble German thinker speaks of his in- 
tention to store up, for his death day, what- 
ever is best in all he has thought and read. 
I would not wait for that day. I would have 
my store ready, when, some time after sixty, 
I begin to feel the first chill of the cold 
waters, and then feed my heart on it all the 
way along tothe end. The great promises of 
the sacred books, the faith in the fatherhood 


that was in Chris‘, the joyful hope that rings 
through great poems, like that of Worda 
worth on Immortality, and Tennyson's “In 
Memoriam,” and this wonderful work of “Jean 
Paul” which I have just mentioned. Then 
the winter of my life shall not be the winter 
of my discontent. I will take a lesson even 
from the little creatures that hide in the woods, 
that in bright summer weather make their 
store honse, and in the autumn lay up their 
store; then, when the storms sweep through 
their sylvan homes, and the fros: and snow 
turn the great trees into pillars of ice, live 
snug and warm among their kind, and wait 
for the new spring. 
**Grow old, then, cheerily ; 
The best is yet to be “= 
The last of life, for which the first was made, 
‘*Our times are in His hand, 
Who saith, A whole I planned; 
Youth shows but half trast— 


od sees all; 
Nor be afraid.”’ 


—_———-——- 29 


Every religious and political innovation 
is opposed by the timidity of some, the ob- 
stinacy and pride of others, and the ignorance 
of the bulk of mankind. All improvement, 
therefore, in religion and politics, must be 
gradual.—John Locke. 


LOVE IS THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 


A man may, then, have very strong con- 
scientiousness ; he may be a just man, and a 
true man, and a moral man; and yet not 
have the critical test of Christianity ; for that 
test is love. A man may have great fervor 
in prayer; he may have great fervor in all 
forms of social devotion; he may be raptur- 
ous and exceedingly happy ; and yet he may 
not have a critical test of Christianity. It is 
rot fervor. It is not devoutness, though jit 
includes devoutness It is benevolence. It 
is the power of love. He who knows how to 
throw out a flame from his affections ; he who 
knows how to make persons around him, 
wherever he goes, happy; he who knows how 
to do it morning, and noon, and night; he 
who knows how to make love his uniform 
disposition; he who kaows how to radiate 
sympathy, and gentleness, and kindness, and 
forbearance, and patience towards others, and 
to make men feel richer for his being with 
them—he has the critical test of piety. It is 
to do by men what the sunshine does by you 
—make them cheerful, and full of life, and 
full of love, and full of fruit. ‘These are the 
New Testament tests of Christian character. 
I do not undertake to say that if a man be 
vaturally acerb and reserved he cannot be a 
Christian ; but I do say that a man’s Christian 
culture should work toward the breaking 
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up of what is called severity and sternnees of | would have been to f° and bury my head in 
e 


conscience. A man ought to be just and true, 
but no man’ onght to be stern and cold. If 
ou say, “I am so by nature,” I reply that 
18 not the nature which you ought to cultivate. 
When I went onto my farm in Westchester 
County, the surface was very compact gravel, 
and my business was not forever to say, 
“Well, I cannot do much with it.” What 
did Ido? I hitched three yoke of oxen toa 
plow, and ripped it up two feet deep, and 
made it what | wanted it to be. Nature is a 
thing given to start on, but it is given for the 
sake of cultivation. 

When, therefore, a man’s natural constitu- 
tion lies in the direction of severity, and in- 
tense integrity, and cold, cautious self-respect, 
I do not undertake to say that he is not a 
Christian ; but I do say that, as a Christian, 
what he specially needs is the subsoiling of 
benevolence. He needs to become more ge- 
pial, more radiant, more condescending, more 
familiar. It is not for him who constitution- 
ally tends toward integrity to screw up that 
string higher. Everybody tries to make more 
out of himself where he has got the most al- 
ready, and to let the rest alone. So that ifa 

jeeman is naturally obstinate in his firmness, he 
ei atwaye afraid that he will be fickle, and 
© flying off, like those men around about him 
who are wanting in firmness. He feels the 
duty of stability; and there is where he has 
a steel backbone already. A man who is 
very full of self-respect is always repeating 
Wise saws and maxims on that subject. A 
man who is naturally conscientious is always 
speaking in the language of conscientiousness. 
ut the Christian language is love, patience, 
sympathy, sweetness. It is light. It is’ joy 
in the Holy Ghost. The distinctive Christian 
‘Ss @e@haractet is joy, whatever may be its origin. 
cae Tt is toward this that your temperament 
oe should work. Men should see it in you. 

And yet, it should not be expected imme- 
diately. God gives men time for plowing, and 
does not call for the fruit until it has had 
time to develop. God gives men time for 
sowing seed, and does not call for a harvest 
until it has had time to grow and ripen. 
And God gives us time to cultivate our char- 
acters and dispositions. And the thing which 
we are to aim at, the result which we are to 
look for, in disposition, is that we shall become 
constant radiators of light, and joy, and sweet- 

ness, and purity, and peace, and sympathy. 
I recollect that one of the most severely 
Ps proper and saintly persons that I ever knew 
never had one particle of religious influence 
on me. I had a perfect terror of veneration 
for her piety ; but I would not go to tell her a 
secret, or to tell her my sorrows. The last 
ghing that I should ever have thought of 












her lap, and ask for her sympathy or advice 
about any wrong doing into which I had 
fallen. But old Aunt Chandler, who was, I 
do not know what, in the family,—one of 
those happy fat women, bountifully big out- 
side and in—was everything tome. * * 

I would have done anything in the world 
for Aunt Chandler. I remember a circum- 
stance which showed how strong a hold she 
had upon my affection. Once when my 
father offered me a privilege, which was the 
bright consummation of my ideal of joy, say- 
ing, “ Henry, do you want to go a-hunting 
with me?” and my heart bounced with ecstasy, 
she, not knowing anything of this, said, 
“Henry, I wish you would take my snuff- 
box, and run down to Collins’s, and get me 
three cents’ worth of snuff.” My heart sank 
within me, and was heavy, but 1 went. And 
oh, how I did run, barefooted as I was! I 
got the snuff, and hurried back home; but 
when I got there wy father was gone. Oh, 
what a black hour that was to me! I had 
lost the chance of going a-hunting. If you 
have been boys, any of you, six or seven years 
old, and had such a chance, and lost it, you 
can imagine what I suffered. If you want to 
know what sorrow is, look at the sorrows 
which young folks have. They are just as 
piercing as those which old folks have. I 
pity myself to this day, whenever I thick of 
that event in my history. 

But so it was. There was a person of the 
utmost propriety and elegance, of extraordi- 
nary wisdom, of extreme devotedness, and 
fidelity, and truthfulness, and conscience, and 
virtue; and toward that person I had not the 
least warming of sympathy. I could not have 
told her about a joy, or asked her about a 
duty. I never could have confessed to her 
any sin that I had committed. How to obey, 
and how to get rid of punishment when I had 
not obeyed—that was my endeavor. But 
here was an under person in the family, with 
no authority over me, and no direct relations 
with me, but whose whole nature made her 
beam upon me genially and kindly. And 
my fidelity went out to her. I would have 
served her. Nothing could have prevented 
me from doing it to the extent of my power. 
I was ready to give my life, almost, for her. 
This illustrates what the Scripture says: 
“Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; 
yet peradventure for a good man, some woul 
even dare to die.” 

Righteousness—that is, right living, integ- 
rity, stability—grand as this is, it does not 
draw out sympathy for another. But good- 
ness, overflowing kindness, care for others, 
thought of others, the spirit that wraps other 
people not only in the mantle of charity, but 
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in the mantle of happiness as well ; the living 
to make people about you better, as well as 
happier—that wios persons. A man would 
almost die for a good person. 

This is very well for the lecture-room ; but 
the trouble is that when men go home and 
undertake to put it in practice, up comes 
habit. We prefer to have others make us 
happy rather than to make them happy. We 
want the children to serve us. We do not 
want them to make a noise, because it dis- 
turbs us. We want our paper. We want 
our chair. We want this and that. We 
want everything to run in, and in, and io. 
That is the spirit of selfishness. But we must 
learn to get the circulation out. 

And then, besides all that, there are a thou- 
sand sensibilities to be taken into account. 
There are those discrepancies which come in 
life. Even those who are in the practice of 
this genial, social benevolence, find it not easy. 
It will be very hard for any person not in the 

ractice of it to institute it. All who attempt 
it will find that selfishness will corrode and 
lower the temper of it. Nevertheless, that is 
the royal road to piety. Not only do we help 
men so, but so do we serve God. I believe 
that there is such a thing as serving Gud by 
taking care of his children—our fellow-men. 
A man who performs a kindness to me, does 
that for which I feel grateful; but aman who 
takes the pains to do a great kindness to my 
children, does it for me more than if he had 
offered it to my own person.—H. W. B. in 
Christian Union. 





ProvipeNTIAL Carge.—Who is it that 
waters fields of corn upon the Sabbath morn- 
ing us upon the Saturday night? Who is it 
that makes the grass grow in Sabbath sun- 
shine as well as amid Saturday’s rains ? Who 
is it that hears the ery of the raven on Sun 
day morning and feeds it? Who is it that 
keeps up the pulsations of the heart, from 
which if God were to withdraw His finger for 
a@ moment, each heart would be still aud life 
would instantly depart? In our hospital 
wards and sick rooms; in the broken limb, 
where the bone is gradually united ; in the 
severed muscle, where a mediatorial substance 
is put forth that rejoins it ; in the health that 
returns to the withered frame—in all these 
our Father worketh, hitherto, on Saturday, 
and Sunday, and on all days.— Cummings. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE BEGINNING 
OF WISDOM. 
“ And I saw another angel fly in the midst 
of heaven having the everlasting gospel to 
reach unto them that dwell on the earth.” 
His theme is the same to-day that it ever 


was, and as universal to all that dwell on 
the earth. He is still saying, “ Fear 
and give glory to His name.” This ever 
has been and ever will be the first step that 
must be taken in order to “worship Him 
that made heaven and earth the sea and the 
fountains of water.” The fear of the Lord 
is and has ever been the beginning of wis- 
dom: not earthly and creaturely wisdom, 
but that which comes from God. This wis- 
dom “ is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits ;” those fruits by which we must 
be known, The angel is not commissioned to 
compel any, but to invite all to the work of 
seeking this wisdom and glorifying God. 
Seeing then, that none of us can say that we 
are not included, we should ask ourselves this 
most important and solemn question: Have 
I heard this mighty angel, and where? Was 
it in this congregation or from that man? 
Was it in the Bible, that best of all books? 
Or was it not in the absence of all outward 
forms and ceremonies, when we have been 
permitted to look within our own hearts, and 
at precious and favored seasons felt the truth 
of the declaration of the blessed Master, 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is within us. 
Yea, saith one who is at times. permitted 
to feel this to be a holy truth, and desires 
that he may inherit a mansion in his heaven- 
ly Father’s house, it is in this silence that 
the angel still preaches the gospel of life; 
and to those who are obedient to his voice it 
will prove to them redemption and salvation. 
This has always been and still remains to be 
Christ the true door into the kingdom, and 
all who enter therein know Him to be the 
light thereof. A MemBer. 
Let not the joys, or honors, or vanities of 
the world enfeeble and darken my spirit; let 
me ever feel that I can only perceive and 
know Thee in so far as mine is a living soul, 
and lives, and moves, and has its being in 
Thee.—Bunsen. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 
8th mo, 15th, 1871. 

Editors Friends’ Intelligencer, most respected 
friends :—\ wish to express the pleasure 
given us, in our far-away home, by the ar- 
rival of the ever welcome Jntel/igencer, so 
replete with elevated and refined ideas. Al- 
though we have free access to a large num-. 
ber of the periodicals of the day, none seem 
to bring with them the calm, pure atmosphere 
of the Intelligencer. Our house during the 





past year has been, for the first time, in a 
community where there are no Friends ex- 
cept ourselves, so that our Friends’ books and 
the Intelligencer are our only substitutes for 














_ this‘child with that comfort and care which 
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the Society to which we have always been | the low shore disappears, leaving only a few 
accustomed. There are several meetings | rock points visible at high tide!—F. W. Rob- 
here among other denominations which we can | ertson, * 
attend, but we oftener prefer having a quiet 
Friends’ meeting, where only two are gath- 
ered. One of our neighbors is also much in- 
terested in reading “the little Quaker pa- 
r,” as she calls it, and I take each one to 
her for her perusal. I carefully preserve 
them, as we intend having them bound. In 
speaking to a friend of some of the ideas, 
in an article in a late number, upon Patience, 
she related to me an incident in the life of a 
near relative of her own. Her husband 
being a man of wealth, and they having no 
children, she felt that to sit with folded 
hands, simply enjoying the good things with 
which she was blessed, was too passive a 
gratitude. Prompted by the desire to express 
her thankfulness in action, and having ob- 
tained her husband's consent that she might 
take a child to raise, she visited the Found- 
ling Hospital in New York, where among 
many children she saw a young infant so 
afflicted that it would be a deformed and 
suffering cripple for life. She made no se- 
lection upon her first visit, but upon her re- 
turn home she was unable to remove the 
impression that it was her duty to provide 





A FAITHFUL SHEPHERD BOY. 
Gerhardt was a German shepherd boy, and 


very poor. 

One day, while be was watching his flock, 
which was feeding in the valley on the bor- 
ders of a forest, a hunter came out of the for- 
est and asked: 

“ How far is it to the nearest village?” 

“Six miles, sir,” replied the boy, “ but the 
road is only a sheep track, and very easily 
missed,” 

The hunter glanced at the crooked track 
and said, “ My lad, I am hungry, tired and 
thirsty. I have lost my companions and 
missed my way. Leave yoursheep and show 
me the road. I will pay ycu well.” 

“T cannot leave my sheep, sir,” rejoined 
Gerhardt. “They would stray into the for- 
est and be eaten by wolves, or stolen by 
robbers.” 

“ Well, what of that?” queried the hunter. 
“They are not your sheep. The loss of one 
or more would not be much to your master, 


earned in a whole year.” 

“ I cannot go, sir,” rejoined Gerhardt very 
firmly. ‘My master pays me for my time, 
and he trusts me with his sheep. If I were 
to sell my time, which does not belong to me, 
and the sheep should get lost, it would be the 
sarbe as if I stole them.” 

“ Well,” said the hunter, “ will you trust 
your sheep to me while you go to the village 
and get some food and drink, aud a guide? 
I will take good care of them for you.” 

The boy shook his head. “ The sheep,” he 
said, “do not know your voice, and—” Ger- 
hardt stopped speaking. 

“And what? Can’t you trust me? Dol 
look like a dishonest man ?” asked the hunter, 
angrily. 

“Sir,” said the boy, “you tried to make 
me false to my trust, and wanted me to break 
my word to my master. How do I know you 
wonld keep your word to me?” 


she could give, but which it could not~re- 
ceive where it was. She yielded to the con- 
viction, brought the child into her home and 
devoted herself to it. Not only was it very 
distressing to witness its sufferings, but the 
care of it required great patienve, and while 
she persevered in ministering to its necessi- 
ties, the language, “ Let Patience have her 

rfect work,” fell] so often from her lips that 
the child in its first attempt at articulation 
repeated the words, “ Let Patience have her 

rfect work.” She survived the object of 
ai patient care, although it lived to appreci- 
ate her great kindness and was itself an ex- 
ample of patience to its benefactress. 





Yes, thank God! there is rest,—many an 
interval of saddest, sweetest resi,—even here, 
when it seems as if evening breezes from that 
other land, laden with fragrance, plaved upon 


the cheeks and lulled the heart. There are} The hunter laughed, for he felt that the’ 


times, even on the stormy sea, when a gentle | boy had fairly conquered him. He said, “I 
whisper breathes softly as of heaven, and | see, my lad, that you are a good and faithful 
sends into the soul a dream of ecstacy which | boy. I will not forget you. Show me the 
can never again wholly die, even amidst the | road, and I will try to make it out myself.” 

jar and whirl of waking life. How such| Gerhardt now offered the contents of his 
whispers make the blood stop, and the very | script to the hungry man, who, coarse as it 
flesh creep with a sense of mysterious com- | was, ate it greedily. Presently his attendants 


mution! How singularly such moments are | came up, and then Gerhardt, to his surprise, ' 


the epochs of life,—the few points that stand | found that the hunter was the Grand Duke, 
out prominently in the recollection after the | who owned all the country around. The 
flood of years has buried all the rest, as all ! duke was so pleased at the boy’s honesty that 


a noble fellow he was too, although he was . 


and I'll give you more money than you have . 
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he sent for him shortly after and. had him 
educated. In after years Gerhardt became 
a very rich and powerful man, but he re- 
mained honest and true to his dying day. 
Honesty, truth, and fidelity are precious jewels 
in the character of a child. When they 
spring from piety they are pure diamonds, 
and make the professor very beautiful, very 
happy, very honorable and very useful. May 
you, my readers, wear them as Gerhardt did! 
then a greater than a duke will befriend you, 
for the great King will adopt you as His 
children, and you will become princes and 
princesses-royal in the kingdom of God.— 
Children’s Hour. 

SrupeNnts who apply themselves closely, 
need to be well nourished. It requires good 
food, and a great amount of it, to make the 
brain work well, and not impair the body. 
Sedentary habits often induce indigestion ; 
therefore, many have supposed the less they 
ate the more they could study. About 
twenty-five years ago, earnest persons, with 
limited means, worked and studied very hard, 
and ate and slept ‘very little. Many a good 
constitution was thus ruined. Nervous dys 

psia was often induced by overwork and 
lack.of suitable nutrition. The more ab. 
stemious they were.as to food, the less able 
they became to dispose of what was taken. 
Many of our ladies not pinched by poverty or 
pressed by hard work lose their appetite by 
too little exercise, too little sleep, and too 
much study. This course, if lung continued, 
will induce indigestion. The nervous system 
being exhausted through brain-work, has not 
power to carry on the bodily functions, and 
the victim wonders that she should have any 
stomach trouble when she had eaten so very 
sparingly. The truth is, limited nutrition 
has induced indigestion —Herald of Health. 





0G Terapsogy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 

How desirable it is to be able to feel that 
every thing over which we have “ ward or 
watch,” is kept in its right place—or, in other 
words, that we render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God, the things 
that are God’s. We weary sometimes with 
the constant watchfulness that is needful, 
and our trust is neglected. It is so easy for 
the affections—the thoughts—the energies to 
be unduly absorbed by time things or the 
seeking after “creature comforts,” as some 














call them, that our vigilance must not relax, 


if we desire to keep all things in order. 
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thing of thy welfare. 
the human family, we may conclude that 
thousands are going back into Egypt, rather 
choosing to serve Pharoah, though he is a 
hard taskmaster. 
aging view, but there is a brighter side that 


tions. 
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Thou, my dear friend, hast no cumbering, 
perplexing domestic cares to engross thy 
mind, therefore thou art exempt from some 
of the hindrances that others know,—and it 
may be thou wilt be called to go forth 
and see how the brethren fare. Be faithful 
even unto death, and thou shalt receive a 
crown of life. Our heavenly Father is good 
—recompensing for every act of obedience. 


Indeed, every act of obedience brings its own 


reward, by introducing the mind into that 
peace which passeth the understanding of 
men. 


This evening, while reading the interesting 


‘| writings of S. Grubb, thou wast brought to 


remembrance, and I desire to know some- 
When we look over 


This is, I know, a discour- 


we may look upon, where we shall behold an 


interesting company, composed of the aged, 


middle-aged, and the precious youth whe 


have espoused the cause of Truth, and are 
exalting its standard as an ensign tothe na- |. 
May these faithfully perform théiry. 


rt, and not give back in seasons of trial.” ~ 


a 
When I get a glimpse by the illumination of 


Divine light into the extensive field of labor 
that opens in our religious Suciety, I desire 
that more faithful laborers may be sent into 
the harvest field. But who shall go, or who 
will go? Many are ready to plead excuses. 


Some have one engrossing thing and some an- 
other; and yet there are those among us who 


give comforting evidence that they are yield- 
ing to the constrainings of heavenly love, and 
are being fitted for labor in the Church mili- 
tant. It is encouraging and helpful occasion- 
ally to meet and mingle in close companion- 
ship with such, though I unite fully and feeling- 
ly with S. Grubb in the beautiful expression,— 
“To silence we enjoy advantage, and in soli- 
tude we muse the wonders of unsearchable 
wisdom.” Could we but partake of a larger 
share of retirement, I am sensible the works 
of an Almighty Hand would have a greater 
influence upon us for good, and the mind 
would not be so alienated from “this source, 
this pleasing source of every joy.” 


AAs for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees | 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play ; 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The trath, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own. 
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DIED. 


HOPKINS.—On Second day morvirg, the 21st of 
Eighth morth, 1871, Thomas Hopkins, an esteemed 
member of Gwynedd Montbly Meeting, Pa. 

YARDLEY.—On the 22d of Eighth mortb, 1871, 
Mary L., widow of the late Thomas H. Yardley, 
M.D., a member of Philadelphia Mcnthly Meeting 
held at Race Street. 

HAZARD.—At her residence in Mendon, N. Y., on 
the 13th of Seventh month, 1871, Dorothy F., wife 
of Thomas Hazard, aged 45 years; a member of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting. Our friend was an 
eminent instance of the influence of the religious 
privciple in chastening and sweetening the affections 
and dispositions, rerdezing her patient and even 
cheerful under a very long and tedious indisposition. 
She was an affectionate sister, a devoted wife, and a 
i, kind parent, and maintained that dignity in her do 
mestic relations which endeared her to all among 
whom she mingled. Her spirit was imbued with a 
deep and broad philautbropy that soared far above 
sectarian limits, and enabled her to rejoice in the 
| Fatherhood of God and enjoy the brotherhood of 
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man. As she drew near the close, she conversed in 
regard to it with as much composure as if in the 
anticipation of a pleasant journey. She gave good 
counsel to her husbaud and children; said ‘‘ she 
was prepared to die, yet it would have been pleas- 
ant to stay with her friends.” 










The first meeting (since the adjournment) will ke 
held on First day morning next. Ninth month 34, in 
the Monthly Meeting Room on Race St., at 9 o’vlock. 
All interested in this Association, including the 
teachers of First-day Schools, are earnestly invited 
to attend. 










Cartes Apams, Clerk. 











FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


At Friends’ Meeting house, Chester, Pa., on First- 
day afternoon, Ninth month 10th, at 3 o’clock. 
Some of the Committee and other interested Friends 
are expected to be present. A train leaves Broad 
t and Prime at 8.30 A.M. 


' 
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F FRIENDS’ FIRET-DAY READING ASFOCIATION. 















THE INDIANS. 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet in the Monthly Meeting Rocm 
(Race St.) on Sixth-day afternoon, Ninth month 
15th, at3 o’clock (same day as Representative Com- 
mittee.) The Executive Committee meets at 2 
o’clock. Full attendance desirable. 

‘ J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 

















FRIENDS’ LIBRARY (RACE 8&T.) 

The Committee of Management will meet in the 
Library Room on Fourth-day evening Ninth month 
13th, at 8 o’clock. J. M. Exxis, Clerk. 

—_-—--+-—-m0er 

Pas CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 

; 9th mo. 3d. Reading, Pa., 3 P. M. 

+. Westfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 

* Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
* Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 104 A.M. 
$6 Constantia, N. Y., 10} A.M. 
¢ Abington, Pa., 3 P.M. ; 
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the Executive 
statements, were encouraging. Conferences 
had been held at Stroudsburg, Norristown, 
and Middletown, (Delaware Co.,) and others 
were to be held at Providence and Chester, 
Delaware Co., with the probability of 
one at London Grove. New schools were re- 
ported at Stroudsburg, Norristown and Fal- 
lowfield, Pa., and Upper Springfield, N. J. 
The latter was especially an interesting in- 
stance of faithfulness to an impression of 
duty. The meeting had become very small, 
and often but the two or three were present, 
when one of the members felt a concern to 
start a First-day school, not knowing that she 
‘| would have any aid or even many children. 
The result has been, that after about two 
months it averages thirty, only five of whom 
are members of our Society, and there is a 
larger attendance of children at the meeting 
than for 25 years, or perhaps longer. 



































Frienps’ Scuoots at 15th and Race, Fourth and 
Green and West Philadelphia, will resume next 
Second-day, Ninth month 4th, 1871. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The First-day School Association held a 


session at Pennsbury Meeting-house, Bucks 
Co,, Pa., on Eighth month 5th. Ninety dele- 
gates answered to their names, and it was 
estimated that about 600 persons were pres- 
ent, being many more than the house would 
accommodate. 
several localities in New Jersey, and from 
Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, and Delaware 
Counties, Pa., and Wilmington, Delaware. 
They were of various ages, from 86 down to 
childhood,—although the larger number were 
of the younger class. 


Those attending came from 


The School reports, the information from 


mmittee, and the verbal 


An essay entitled, “ What shall we teach 
the children,” was read, and an epistle to the 
Ohio and Indiana Associations adopted. 

Remarks were made on various subjects 
connected with the cause, and especially in 
reference to publications, it being thought 
that there was talent enough among us, if 
properly encouraged, to furnish literature of 
an unobjectionable character for the perusal 
of children. 

A caution was thrown out that care be 
exercised not to dwell too much on the out- 
ward, but to seek to be spiritually minded. 

As the meeting was held in the locality 
where Wm. Penn formerly resided, one of the 
reports expressed the hope that the same 
spirit of Christian love which actuated him, 
would cover the assembly on this occasion. 

The meeting was informed that copies of 
the proceedings of the Fourth Session of the 
General Conference lately held-in New York, 
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could be obtained of Chas. A. Dixon, 715 
Market St., Philada. 

After holding two sessions, which were 
satisfactory, the Association adjourned to 
meet at Concord Meeting-house, Delaware 
Co., Tenth month 2ist, at 10 o'clock. 

Friends of Penn’s Manor and surrounding 
neighborhood kindly provided refreshments 
for the company, and for this, as well as in 
conveying visitors to and from the landing, 
deserve the thanks of those who participated 
in the meeting. 





Ir we save the moments of time, we will 
have enough for every needful work. Mo- 
ments are the material of which days and 
years are made. If these be well improved, 


we will have years devoted to profitable em- 
ployment. 





APPEAL FOR SCHOOLS FOR FREEDMEN. 


As the time is fast approaching when the 
re-opening of these schools should take place, 
if at all, the serious question presents itself, as 
usual, Will the means be forthcoming ? 

The Education Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Friends for the aid-and elevation of the 
Freedmen, feels the responsibility of its posi- 
tion in this respect ; and in proportion as the 
active interest of the nwnber in this concern 
decreases, so does the responsibility and anx- 
iety of the few increase. 

The Annual Report for the past season is 
about being distributed, and while it must be 
freely confessed, as much was not done as 
should have been, the writer believes it will 
amply repay a careful perusal, and that it 
shews the importance of continuing the work. 

It has been frequently asserted that the 
strongest hope for effective and permanent 
good lies with the children of this race. Let 
it be borne in mind then, that al/ these have 
not been educated, and that it will take years 
yet ere these will have ceased to be children. 

ut we must not, while encouraging this 
view, forget the fathers and mothers of these 


—they are also impressible and capable of 


receiving instruction and good advice. 

The efforts of Friends through their faith- 
ful teachers have certainly had the effect, to 
a considerable extent, of Christianizing them, 
and in the evidences we have had of this 
fact, we have great encouragement to perse- 
vere in our labors. 

We know that the liberality of Friends has 
been pretty severely taxed of latter times in 
aid of benevolent enterprises of various kinds, 
as well as fur new meeting-houses; schools, 
&c., but we have a hope that something in 
addition may be spared for the special object 
of this notice. We therefore would remind 
such as may be disposed to help us, that the 











Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, No: 30 North 
Third St., Philada., will gladly receive any 
contributions, or they may be handed to any 
member of the Education Committee, or to 
Jacos M. Ettts, 
No. 606 North Seventh St. 
Philada , 8th mo., 1871. 


P. S. Why could not, as in the early days 
of this movement, the systematized efforts.of 
one or more active members in each Monthly 
and Preparative Meeting be renewed, on be- 
half of these schools ? 





Address of Horace Greeley at the Laying of 
the Corner Stone of Butchel College, Ohio. 
HUMAN CONCEPTIONS OF GOD AS THEY AFFECT THE 
MORAL EDUCATION OF OUB RACE. 

Axroy, 0., Jaly 4, 

To the piercing gaze of the astronomer, the 
universe is revealed as an innumerable multi- 
tude of orbs or globes, circling through a 
practical infinity of space. These globes, 
being opaque and of such consistency that 
one is necessarily excluded from points occu- 
pied by any other, he distinguishes their sub- 
stance from the surrounding void as matter, 
without meaning to affirm the absolute non- 
existence of matter in any portion of space. 
Unable to conceive either that the heavens 
are veritably boundless, or what can exist 
outside of them if they have visible limits, 
he confesses that his apprehension is’ finite, 
and that there are doubtless far more worlds 
without than within the range of his most 
powerful telescope. Unable to see how the 
universe can have had a beginning, he is 
equally unable to conceive of it as having 
existed from all eternity. That it certainly 
has not always existed substantially as it now 
is, the little he can gather of its history 
abundantly demonstrates. Though our solar 
system may be comparatively modern, and 
though our planet is doubtless younger than 
the sun around which it revolves, seience de- 
monstrates not only its vast antiquity, but 
the fact that it has undergone signal muta- 
tions, and was long uninhabited and incapable 
of supporting animal life. By many concur- 
rent and irresistible testimonies, we are well 
assured that the firm earth whereon we tread 
was long a wandering cloud of heated vapor 
— possibly resembling in substance, if not in 
form, a modern comet—that this formless 
mass, whirling through space, but kept within 


an orbit not unlike its present by the sun’s 
attraction, gradually cooled, and contracted, 
hardening into rock at its surface, until it had 
slowly assumed nearly the shape it still wears. 
Still heated by internal fires, which have 
since receded further from its surface, it gen- 
erated clouds of vapor, which, ascending to a 
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colder region skyward, were there congealed 
into rain, which profusely, persistently fell. 
washing and scouring the surface of the rocks, 
and triturating them against each other until 
their faces were ground into dust, which now 
forms the mineral portion of the soil. Heat 
and light, freely imparted from the sun, 
blending with moisture and earth, at length 
produced vegetation; this was followed in 
time by simpler and then by more complex 
forms of animal life, until, at length, man 
appeared, “the roof and crown of things” 
material and telluric, the being infinite in 
faculty, the master and lord of this visible 
world. 

Such, as I read them, are the rude outlines 
of the mode in which all whereof we have 
knowledge came to pass, and the question at 
once arises, What and whence their impulse ? | 


or was none needed? Did the blind, inert, : 


2. The Pantheist, which affirms a kind of 
God, but so blends and confounds Him with 
the material universe as to make Him its 
consequence rather than its cause--a result- 
ant of forces which He did not create, which 
He cannot modify, and of whose very exist- 
ence He has no real perception. 

3. The Theist, which affirms God as the 
necessary, vital, intelligent author of all 
things; as truly, distinctly conscious as any 
being is or can be ; directing, guiding, super- 
vising, governing everywhere and always, so 
that nothing escapes His notice, and no one 
can thwart His purpose or successfully defy 
His power. 

Now, I do not invite you to the considera- 
tion of metaphysical subtleties. I have 
neither taste for their discussion nor aptness 
in their elucidation. I profess not to know 
how or wherein God has His being. I know 


unconscious, soulless matter which was once ; that we never can—at least, in this stage of 
all fog, then hardened into rock, gradually | existence—“find out the Almighty to perfec- 
shape itself into living organism, ascending | tion.” If there be those who find any satis- 
step by step from lower to higher, until it be- faction in arguing that He is or is not prop- 
came at length Cesar, Charlemagne, Shake- | erly charscterized as a person, I leave them 


- speare, Gethe, Byron, Napoleon ? 


There are those who talk sonorously, stri- ' 
dently of law—of the law of development or - 
progress—as though they had found in a 
word a key which unlocks a]l the mysteries 
of creation. But I am not silenced by a 
word. I demand its meaning, and then seek 
to determine how far that meaning bridges 
the gulf which the word was in¥oked to over- 
leap. To my apprehension, law is the dictate 
of an intelligent will, or it is nothing. That 
it should please the author of all things to 
make each material body to attract every 
other in a ratio proportioned to their relative 
weight and with an intensity corresponding 
to their distance from each other, I readily 
comprehend ; that such attraction should in- 
here in and be inseparable from matter as an 
upprompted impulse, an inevitable property, 

cannot conceive. To my apprehension, 
gravitation, magnetic attraction, electricity, 


_ete., are properties of matter which, in them- 


selves, afford proofs of creative purpose, of 
omnipotent design. In short, whatever de- 
monatrates the presence of Jaw in nature at- 
tests the being and power of God. 

Three diverse hypotheses exhaust all the 
poesible explanations of the goodly frame. 
work of energies and activities, of uses and 
beauties, whereby we are consciously sur. 
rounded. They are— 

1. The Atheist, which affirms the eternity 
of matter, and the evolution of all things 


therefrom by the blind, unknowing action | * 


and reaction of substances upon each other, 


uninfluenced by any conscious existence out- 
side of themselves, 


to enjoy that satisfaction without contest or 
cavil on my part. All that is most essential 
to my faith is an assurance that God sees, 
and hears, and feels, and knows, at least as 
truly as, doubtless far more clearly than any 
other being. Above all, I affirm that He is 
possessed of a love of justice kigher, doubt- 
less, but answering to what in man is con- 
science, which impels Him to hate sin and 
love righteousness, and that our deeds and 
lives are acceptable or abhorrent in His sight 
as we obey or defy that divinest, all-compre- 
hending precept, which reads, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

That this can be affirmed of any Pantheis- 
tic conception of God any more than of blank 
Atheism, I am unable to realize. For the 
mere assertion that God is necessarily every- 
where present, everywhere active, is not Pan- 
theism. Ancient seers and sages felt this as 
deeply, asserted it as sharply, as any Spinoza 
or Hegel. “ Whither shall I go from Thy 
spirit?” asks reverent David; “or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence? If I ascend 
up into heaven, Thou art there; if I make 
my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there,” 
etc. 

Pope parapbrases and versifies this, in 
affirming that the divine energy 


**Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
7” * * * * * 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.’’ 


Not so much in what it affirms as in what 
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it precludes, or by plain implication denies, 
does Pantheism deprive us of Our Father, 
and, in making God everything, reduce Him 
intellectually and morally to nothing. “Alike 
to me are fame and shame,” says the Brahma 
of Emerson; but not so the Lord God of 
Israel. 

Let me not fall into the very error I would 
condemn, but remember that all definition is, 
in a sense, limitation and respect the warning 
that “we have no difficulty in coming near to 
God, unless we attempt to define Him.” We 
know nothing of the mode of His existence, 
and can know nothing, unless it shall please 
Him to reveal it. Our aim is not to define, 
but to repel definitions which virtually divest 
Him of all practical, intelligent direction and 
control of His universe—of all moral govern- 
ment of His rational creatures.” What we 
affirm is, that God is more than a blind, crea- 
tive energy, an inexorable fate, a vitalizing, 
fructifying principle. He is the conscious, 
loving author and governor of all things. 
We revere in Him not merely justice, but 


- compassion also—a spirit that can pity our 


infirmities, even while inflexibly punishing 
our sins. Wisdom, as well as piety, was 
evinced by David, when, being required to 
choose to receive his punishment at the hand 
either of God or of man, he said, “Let me 
fall now into the hand of the Lord, for very 
great are His mercies; but let me not fall 
into the hand of man.” So that wondrous 
legend of Jonah, waited down for our in- 
struction and comfort from we know not how 
gray an antiquity, wherein the prophet sits 
mourning for his gourd that had withered, as 
also for his falsified prophesy that the great 
city should expiate its sins by utter destruc- 
tion, until God so forcibly remonstrates with 
him : “ Thou wouldst have spared the gourd, 
which came up in a night and perished in a 
night; and shall I not spare great Nineveh, 
wherein are more than six-score thousand per- 
sons who know not their right hand from 
their left, and also much cattle?” How could 
we give up such precious glimpses of what I 
may call the relenting or tender phase of the 
Divine nature—that which differences it from 
the towering glacier and the adamantine rock, 
and shows that our kindlier human impulses 
are but shadows of emotions far nobler, purer. 
higher, which were from the beginning, and 
shall endure when time shall be no more? 
This, then, is my thought: To the moral 
education and development of our race a 
vivid conception of God's active presence, 
and conscious, intelligent interest in human 
affairs is indispensable. It was such a con- 
ception which made the Hebrews a peculiar 
people—nay, in spite of their conspicuous 
faults, a great people. Their invincible vi- 
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tality, their distinctive, unconquerable homo- 
geneity, against which so many tyrant perse- 
cutors have hurled themselves in vain, would 
have been melted away in the course of any 
two of the last twenty-five centuries, bad 
theirs been a Pantheistic couception of God. 
Their survival as a people, though long di- 
vested of a country, and even of a chief, is a 
striking proof of the conservative force that 
inheres in the idea of a God to whom those 
who will may draw practically, consciously 
nearer than are those who know Him not; 
though these, too, are subjects of His care. 

The bloodless speculation which vaunts it- 
self philosophy and enlightenment has rari- 
fied the ether wherein it works, until “the 
undevout astronomer” alone can tell what it 
believes or aims to teach with regard to our 
theme. But, whatever else may be affirmed 
or denied thereof, it can hardly be doubted 
that the general drift of this speculation is 
toward a weakened sense of moral responsi- 
bility. It inspires no such horror of sin or 
dread of Divinely decreed and administered 
retribution as do the canons of ancient faith. 
“Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
children of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season” becomes absurd self-sac- 
rifice in the contemplation of a ae 
which precludes all retribution which is not 
the necessary consequence of violating bene- 
ficent laws, in whose regard punishment is 
but another phase of gravitation. In such a 
philosophy self denial finds no aliment, con- 
science no spur, and the love and practices of 
virtue no safeguard in that “ fearful looking 
for of judgment” which pursues and over- 
takes the transgressor. 

In the education of the intellect mankind 
have made great strides since the birth of 
this century. Whether we regard the num- 
ber taught or the knowledge imparted, the 
progress made has been marvellous. Science 
and literature alike rejoice in augmented 
treasures, which they proffer with open hand 
to all. But there is no corresponding pro- 
gress in our average moral culture; nay, the 
number of those who blend the knowledge of 
a Humboldt with the ethics of Dick Turpin 
or Jonathan Wild would seem to be rapidly 
increasing. That one is master of many-sci- 
ences and many tongues affords no trust- 
worthy assurance that he may not at any 
moment stand forth an Aaron Burr in lack 
of principle, and a Ruloff in revolting, hide- 
ous crime. 

Hence, the higher education of our day— 


most wisely in purpose, if not always in 


methods—essays to base its institutes and 
processes on religion, and to ground the char- 
acter it seeks to form on the firm foundations 
of Christian faith and love. It realizes that 
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the youth is but half educated at best, whose 
intellect is developed and instructed while his 
moral sense remains dormant, his conscience 
asleep, if not perverted. They are eminently 
right who hold the soul by far the better part 
of man’s immaterial nature, whose health 
and training are far more essential than the 
due unfolding and nurture of his mind. Ia 
highly educated beasts the world already 
abounds, while it has never yet been amply 
blessed with devoted, reverent, saintly, loving 
men. To develop rare intellectual abilities 
is far less difficult and less useful than to per- 
suade their possessor to consecrate those pow- 
ere intently to the highest good of his fellow- 
men. 

This, then, I apprehend, is the proper work 
of the college. To appreciate, and measure, 
and undistrustfully accept and commend tt : 
gigantic strides which physical science i 
making in our day, yet be not swept away by 
them ; to lend an attentive and unprejudiced 
ear to the bold speculations of our Darwins 
and Huxleys, wherein they seem almost to 
lay a confident finger on the very heart of 
the great mystery of life, without fear that 
they will ever evict God from His universe 
or restrict Him to some obscure corner there- 
of; to welcome all that is true and beneficent 
in the impetuous currents of modern thought, 
buat not exaggerate their breadth and depth, 
nor accept their direction as authoritative and 
final; to proffer a genial and gracious hospi- 
tality to whatever is nobly new, yet hold fast, 
and from time to time assert the grand old 
truths which are grounded in the nature of 
man and his relations to the universe, in the 
firm assurance that no discoveries in science, 
no advances in human knowledge, can ever 
invalidate or ever belittle the golden rule, 
and no conclusion of philosophy ever equal 
in importance that simple affirmation of the 
untaught Judean peasant who long ago per- 
ceived and proclaimed that “ God is love.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





Norsine can work me damage except 
myself. The harm I sustain I carry about 
with me, and never am areal sufferer save 
by my own fault.—St. Bernard. 





ONE DAY AT A TIME. 
One day at a time, 
Through this journey of life ; 
O Lord, we thus pray ; 
The years they are long, 
And temptations are strong ; 
Give us strength for one day. 


One day at a time, 
For how could we bear 
All our fature to know; 
Thou hast veiled it from sight, 
And Thy love will make light 
Out of darkness below. 







One day at a time, 
O Lord, by Thy grace, 
Give us daily our bread ; 
We are tired, we are faint: 
Saviour, hear our complaint, 
And our hungry souls feed. 


One day at a time— 
Thy wisdom is best ; 
We trust all to Thee, 
Our hearts they are weak, 
And in vain do we seek 
From our sorrows to flee. 


One day at a time— X,, 
Lift us upward to Thee 7, ¥ 

By Thy marvelous love ; , 
Where to praise, not to pray, 
Makes the pure perfect day, 

Of the bright world above. 





i elected. a 
TO WHOM SHALL WE GIVE THANKS? 


A little boy had sought the pump 
From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 
That kindly quenched his raging thirst ; 
Then gracefally be touched his cap— 
**Tthank you, Mr. Pamp.”’ he said, 
** For this nice drink you’ve given me !’’ 
(This little boy had been well bred.) 


Then said the pump: ‘‘ My little man, “a 
You’re welcome to what [have done ; a4 
Bat I am not the oue to thaunk— . 3 
I only help the water run.”’ © 
**Oh, then !’’ the little fel ow said, , 
(Polite he always meant to be), 
**Cold Water, please accept my thanks, 
You have been very kind to me.”’ 


‘Ah!’ said Cold Water, ‘‘ don’t thank me: 
Far up the hillside lives the Spring, 

That seads me forth with generous hand 
To gladden every living thing.” 

** Pll thank the Sprivg, then,’’ said the boy, 
And gracefully he bowed his head, 

** Oh! don’t thank me, my little man,’’ 
The Spring with silvery accents said. 


**Oh | don’t thank me—for what am I 
Without the dew andi summer rain ? 

Without their aid I ne’er could quench 
Your thirst, my little boy, again.’’ 

**Oh well!” then said the little boy, 
**1'll gladly thank the Rain and Dew.”’ 

Pray don’t thank us—without the San 
We could not fill one cup for you.’’ 


‘*Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 
For all that you have done for me.’’ 
** Stop!’ said the Sun, with blushing face, 
** My little fellow, don’t thank mp; 
*Twas from the Ovean’s mighty stores 
I drew the draught I gave to thee.” 
**O Ocean | thavks |” then said the boy— 
It echoed back, ‘* Not unto me— 


** Not noto me, but unto Him 
Who iormed the depth» in which I lie— 
Go, give thy thanks, my little boy, 
To Him who will thy wauts sapply.” 
The boy took off his cap and said, 
In tones 80 gentle and subdued, 
© God! 1 thank Thee for this gift, 
Thou art the Giver of all good.” 
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THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA. 

The ocean has, like the firm land, its beau 
tiful meadows, its vast forests. Its moun- 
tains and valleys are covered by a multitude 
of various plants, each species requiring its 
own particular climate, but the contrary one 
of that which it would choose ou the surface 
of the earth. In ascending the mountain we 
see how vegetation decreases gradually as we 
ascend higher and higher; how it by and by 
gets a sickly appearance, and at last disap- 
pears entirely to give way to everlasting 
snow. 

An entirely contrary phenomenon would 
be observed in the waters of the ocean. The 
further we descend into the deep dales of 
the sea, the more does vegetation diminish ; 
and from a depth of 3,000 metres the plumb 
line never brought up any particles or trace 
of any plants; we are, therefore, entitled to 
argue that the deepest submarine abysses 
are totally deprived of vegetation. Land 
plants do not grow beyond the boundary of 
snow ; so sea plants cannot exist in consid- 
erable depths. Some of the sea-plants prefer 
a quiet place, where they are not touched by 
currents; others attach themselves firmly to 
rocks or other solid masses, around which a 
constant whirlpool is roaring and raging. 
These latter seem to thrive best in the stormi- 


tending from the Azores near Cape de Ferde, 
and covering a space of sixty thousand 
equare miles, gives to this part of the At- 
lantic the name of the Saragasso sea. 

In the waters surrounding the equator 
there are plants belonging to the delicate 
Floride, having a bright red and yellow 
color; these plants cast their seed vessels far 
away, which then burst open, leaving the 
contents exposed to the pleasure of wind and 
waves ; thus grain issprouting far away from 
its mother plant. The Laminariz, resem- 
bling reptiles, when soaked and decayed 
sufficiently, are converted into a transparent 
gelatin, or jelly, which is regarded as a deli- 
cate dish in Chile, from Lima to La Con- 
cepcion. Ulveare found in great multitude 
in the waters of the ocean; some of them, 
by the name of lettuce, are eaten. But the 
most remarkable of all the sea plants is 
fucus giganteus, a species of seaweed. The 
cedar tree is called the giant of the moun- 
tains, but this fucus may justly be called the 
king of the sea. It rises out of a depth of 
300 feet up to the water’s surface; vast 
masses of this gigantic plant are swimming 
along on the waves, forming really floating 
islands, which seals and other sea avimals 
and sea birds choose as their abode to bask 
in and to sleep in comfortably. Navigators 





























est roaring of the surges. Cane, reed, grass, 
sedge, rush, salt herbs, ete., which require air 
and light, grow close to the shore or the level 
of the water, and while their rovta are nour- 
ished from the shallow bottom of the sea, their 
branches and blossoms form charming little 
islands, on which water-fowls are building 
their nests. 

In the transparent waters of the Pacific, 
the vegetation of the sea displays the greatest 
splendor and richness. Various kinds of 
moss, of the greatest tenderness and the most 
splendid blending of colors, forming the 
richest Oriental carpets that fancy’s witchcraft 
is able to produce, are spread out in enor- 
mous dimensions. In the seasons of calms, 
we can admire the wonderful nuances of their 
colors, in a depth of more than one hundred 
metres. On the slopes of the elevations at 
the bottom of the sea, is the silky Anferina, 
its ribbed branches resembling trimmings of 
silk; and small, purple-red alge, which, when 
standing together, give a red lustre to the 
sea. Sea-weed, or fucus, forming extensive 
meadow-grounds in the Atlantic ocean, is 
growing here also. These plants, when by 
some accident torn off from their native 
standing-place, swim for years on the surface 
of the water without fading; and we see 
them floating thousand of miles distant from 
their oeenengree A collection of floating 
berry seaw (Sargassun bacciferum), ex- 













avoid these fucus isles like dangerous cliffs, 
or other perilous obstacles on their voyages. 


Around the equator, where calms are pre- 
vailing, ships sometimes get so entangled in 
the vast networks of this seaweed, that they 
have to remain on the same spot for months 
until a violent breeze sets them free. 

Among the sea-plants growing close to the 


shore there are many which furnish palatable 


food to men; others serve for industrial 
purposes, and form a profitable article of 
commerce. The Borax species supply us 
with iodine, which finds frequent application 
as a mendicament, especially for scrofula; 
besides, it has been a great medium for art 
purposes, since the invention of daugerreo- 
types and photographs. By washing in lye 
the ashes of certain prickly alge, growing on 
all the sea shores of Europe in vast multi- 
tudes, soda is produced, which is a main in- 
gredient of soap, and is used in many other 
ways. Remains of plants torn from the rocks 
by the ever-toiling surges and thrown up to 
the ocean’s surface during a storm, are 
spread over the soil, an excellent manure for 
it, and serve therefore to increase the pros- 
perity and wealth of the inhabitants of the 
coast. 

The submarine vegetable kingdom has by 
no means unveiled all its wonders to us; and 
the constant investigation of those men, who 
apply themselves exclusively to this branch 
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of science, will reveal the greater discoveries 
in that department, in that it was formerly 
neglected by navigators and investigators.— 
Scientific American. 





CLEANLINESS IN HOLLAND. 


There is no stone in this country,—nothing 
| but an adhesive clay, suitable for men and 
; horses to mire their feet in. It occurred to 

the people, however, to bake it, and in this 
way brick and tile, which are the best defen- 
ees against humidity, came into their hands. 
You see well contrived buildings of an agree- 
able aspect, with red, brown, and rosy walls, 
coverad with bright stucco, white facades, 
varnished and sometimes decorated with 
sculptured flowers, avimals, medallions, and 
small columns. In the older cities the house 
* often stands with its gable to the street, fes- 
tooned with arcades, branchings and leafage, 
which terminate in a bird, an apple, or a 
bust ; it is not, as in other cities, a continua- 
tion of its neighbor,—an abstract compart- 
| ment of vast barracks,—but an object apart, 
endowed with special and private character, 
at once interesting and picturesque. Nothing 
could be better kept and cleaner. 

At Dodai, the poorest have their domicile 
Et whitewashed once a year, outside and in, it 
| being necessary to engage the whitewashers 
six months in advance. In Antwerp, in 
Ghent, and in Bruges, and especially in the 
small towns, most of the facades seem to be 
a newly painted or freshened the day before. 
38 Washing and sweeping are going on on all 
| sides. When you reach Holland there is ex 
tra care, even to exaggeration. You see do 

mestics at five o'clock ia the morning, scrub 

bing the sidewalks. | 
be | There are stables for cows, the flooring of 
a _ which is cabinet work ; you can enter them 
only in slippers or sabots, placed at the en- 
trance for that purpose ; a spot of dirt would 
be scandalous, and etill more so any odor. 
Vehicles are prohibited from entering the vil- 
lage; the sidewalks of brick and blue por- 
celain are more irreproachable than a vesti- 
bule with us. In autumn children come and 
gather up the fallen leaves in the street, to 
deposit them in a pit. Everywhere, in the 
small rooms, seemingly the state-rooms of a 
ship, the order and arrangement are the 
same ason a ship. In Broeck, it is said there 
is in each house a particular room which is 
E only entered once a week, in order to clean 
a and rub the furniture, and then carefully 
elosed ; in a country so damp, dirt immedi- 
ately becomes deleterious mold; man, com- 
pelled to scrupulous cleanliness, contracts the 
a habit, experiences its necessity, and at last 
a falls under its tyranny. : 
a _ You would be pleased, however, to see the 
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humblest shop of the smallest street in Am- 
sterdam, with its brown casks, its immacu- 
late counter, its scoured benches, everything 
in its plave, the economy of small quarters, 
the intelligent and handy arrangement of all 
utensils. 
houses and their clothes are clean, handsome 
and well arranged, that they have much fur- 
niture, utensils, and domestic objects, kept in 
better order and with a finer lustre than any 
other country.” 
comfort of their apartments, especially the 
houses of the middle classes, carpets, waxed 
cloths for the floors, warm heat saving chim- 
neys of iron and porcelain, triple curtains at 
the windows, clear, dark, and highly polished 
window panes, vases of flowers and green 
plants, innumerable nicknacks indicative of 
sedentary habits, which rendered home-life 
pleasant, mirrors placed so as to reflect those 
passing in streets, together with its changing 
aspects,—every detail shows some inconveni- 
ence remedied, some want satisfied, some con- 
trivance, some thoughtful provision, in short, 
the universal reign of a sagaciou: activity and 
the extreme of comfort.—Paine’s “Art in the 


Guiccardini remarks, “that their 


It is necessary to see the 


Netherlands.” 


——_—_ +082 —_—__—— 
TRAVELING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


South African weather is very capricious, 
and the range of its action very partial. On 
getting to the summit-level we seemed to have 
reached another latitude. The roads are so 
soft and muddy as to be almost impassable. 
Soaking rains drive bitterly across these table- 
lands, and as the bush has vanished from the 
scene there is no shelter from the elements. 
Now begins the other side of wagon traveling. 
Without the wagon all is wet and muddy— 
within all is close and dirty. The oxen labor 
wearily through the deep, heavy clay of the 
roads. At last we reach another wagon in 
great distress. The wheels on one side have 
sunk above the naves into a rut of exception- 
al depth, and that melancholy but common 
experience, a “stickfast,” has occurred. It 
is an Open, untented transport wagon, heavily 
laden with iron and beer. The big ponder- 
ous casks have all been unloaded, and our aid 
is enlisted to help our neighbor out of his 
trouble. Makiog up our minds to halt for 
the night, we “ outspan,” and join our oxen 
to those of the other wagon. By dint of 
lashing and shrieking, the thirty-six beasts 
are at last prevailed on to drag the stranded 
vehicle out of its resting place on to harder 
ground. The oxen are then set adrift, and 
we employ the afternoon in helping to load 
up again the released wagon. This operation 
will be repeated very many times before we 
reach the diamond-fields. Wagon-travelers 
even more than mariners are dependent upon. 
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mutual offices of friendly service. Your 
neighbor’s case may be your own to-morrow, 
as it was ours on many a weary occasion be- 
fore the goal was reached.—Cornhill Maga- 
zine. 


changed the subject, and asked my auut whe- 
ther she had heard that Mary Kuolles, the 
carpenter’s eldest daughter, was anxious to go 
to service. 

“And a very good servant she will make,” 
remarked my aunt. “ The girl is clever and 
active. I hope she will get a good place.” - 

“ There’s a lady staying at the Hall wants 
a maid,” said Susan. “She called at my 
house to-day with my lady, and they asked 
me about her.” 

“And you advised them to try her, I 
hope?” said my aunt. 

“ Well, I said she was well enough in her 
way, but that of course she knew nothing, and 
I thought she would be above being taught, 
for she had a pretty good conceit of her own.” 

“ What pa on you think that?” said my 
aunt. “I have always considered her a hum- 
ble minded girl, glad to be advised; and I 
know her better thau most of the girls about.” 

“T used to like her well enough,” replied 
Susan ; “ but since she’s grown up, she’s got 
above letting one have a voice in the affairs 
of their house, and as she’s got no mother, 
she ought to be glad if one drops in now and 
then t» see how things go ou.” 

My aunt was silent. I knew well what was 

assing in her mind. Susan was a well-knowm 
Coatbedis who loved to meddle with her 
neighbors’ concerns ; and in more than one 
instance she had made mischief, though unin- 
tentionally. If Mary Knolles had not en- 
couraged her to their house it was certainly 
prudent of the girl, aud showed her good 
sense. 

When she had left, my aunt said to me: 
“T am afraid Susan may have done harm to 
Mary, and prevented the lady taking her as 
her domestic; that’s what I call making a 
hole in a character for want of thought.” 

“ You'll try to put a patch in that hole, 
aunt, if it can be done any how,” thought I. 
I was right in my conjectare. The very next 
day it so happened that Lady Grainger called 
at our house to ask about some poor woman 
who was ill, and then my aunt brought around 
the conversation to the subject of Mary 
Koolles wanting a si'uation. She was not 
surprised to hear her aAatle say that her 
friend, then staying at the Hall, wanted a 
young maid. 

“ But,” said Lady Grainger, “ I have heard 
that she is rather above being told how todo 
things which she must be ignorant of; so we 
are afraid of trying her.” 

Thus the hole had been made in Mary’s 
characte: by a few thoughtless and really un- 
just words, and a good opportunity for a mc- 
therless girl to be comfortably started in em- 
ployment likely thereby to be lost. But m 
aunt hastened to insert her patch: “ Indeed, 






















From “The Episcopalian.” 
AUNT BESSIE’s PROVERB. 

“Ifa hole is made, put in a patch,” was 
a constant saying of my aunt Bessie. And 
she used to practice what she preached ; for 
many a hole have [ known her to patch ; but 
it was her tongue, not her needle that she 
used for the purpose. The holes that her 
proverb alluded to were not such as fingers 
could repair. When she heard a disparaging 
remark made of a neighbor, she called it 
“Making a hole in their character,” and 
would ‘instantly find some good word to say 
for them by way of putting a patch in. “A 
patch is better than a hole,” she used to say, 
“though it is better still if the hole be not 
made at all so as to require one.” If I were 
to attempt to write down half the instances 
that I can remember of how she carried her 
precept into practice, I should cover far too 
many sheets of these pages ; so I will give but 
one to exemplify her character and the mean- 
ing of her words. 

We lived in the village of Laveston, in 
Hertfordshire. My aunt (by name Elizabeth 
Welford) was the daughter ‘of a farmer, who 
had Jeft her a small competence, and she lived 
in a tiny house in Laveston. When I became 
an orphan she took me to live with her. Al- 
though her means were extremely humble, 
and though she was a most retiring person, it 
was wonderful how much she was sought after 
in different ways by her neighbors, and how 
greatly she was beloved. I believe the secret 
was that she was never heard to say an unkind 
word of another. If she saw people’s faults 
(and she was a keen-sighted woman), she 
would never bring them forward into notice 
by any word of hae: but their good traits 
she was always ready to enlarge upon if they 
were mentioned. 

Not far from my aunt’s house lived a widow 
woman named Susan Styles, who sold prints, 
calicoes, ribbens, etc. She had no shop win- 
dow in which to display her goods; but, for 
all that, she did a pretty good business. 

Susan was a good sort of woman in her way, 
but she always said what came uppermost, 
without pausing to think whether her words 
were quite kind or right; and so in speaking 
of people she was very apt to pick holes in 
them. I remember her coming to my aunt 
one evening, to show some specimens of new 
calicoes she had just received—an article for 
which the former had been inquiring. After 
some discussion as to its quality, Susan 
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-my lady, if I may say a word, I think Mary 


Knolles is as humble and good a girl as any 


you would find, I have known her well from: 


a baby, and many is the bit of advice I have 
given her since she lost her mother, and not 
once can I remember her returning me a 
cross look or vexed word. True, she mast be 
ignorant of living; but whoever takes her 
will find her teachable, I am certain.” 

“Tam glad you happened to mention her,” 
said Lady Grainger; “for I think much of 
your opinion, Miss Welford, and will tell my 
friend what you have said; and I have no 
doubt it will decide her to.engage Mary.” 

Thus the hole was patched, and with such 
good effect that Mary Knolles went to London 
with the lady in about a fortnight. She be- 
came an excellent domestic, and is at this 
time the wife of the butler, whom she married 
after she had lived ten years in the family. 
She never knew either of the hole or the patch, 
but she ever retained her affection for my 
aunt as long as the latter was alive, and re- 
garded her as one of her best friends. 

Dear aunt Bessie! It was actual pain to 
her to hear an unkind remark made of an- 
other. She could not be easy till she had 
said something to undo the effect it might 
have. So well was this known that rarely 
would any one venture to speak unkindly of 
ameighbor before her; and her example in 
this respect had its effect on others. Thé 
well-known saying of, “ If a hole is made, put 
in a patch,” became quite a village proverb, 
and it was a good and wholesome one to be 
circulated, Ten years have passed since my 
dear old aunt died, and still it is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear those words repeated in 
Laveston,, And homely as they are, may 
they not give a hint to others besides the good 
folks’of Laveston? In every place and in 
every rank, holes are too frequently made of 
the kind of which we have been speaking. 

May this little tribute to aunt Bessie’s 
memory incite some reader to begin and watch 
for opportunities of patching holes as she did 
—or, in other words, to be “kindly affectioned 
one towards another !” 

C. E. Bowen. 


ITEMS, 

Tur population of London, as given by the last 
cengus—3, 883,092—is. 1332 greater than that of 
New York, Philadelphia; Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chi- 

, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 

San Francisco, Buffalo—the eleven largest cities io 

the United States—and Allegheny City :ombined. 


Femate Epvcation 1s Iraty.—This subject is ex- 
citing the interest of Italian ladies, several of whom 
have devoted their time to giving lectures with a 
design to its imptovemevt. In Milan, a course of 
literary and Scientific conferences have been inau- 
gurated by Signora Torriani, at which ladies have 
delivered addresses on matters connected with fe- 





















male education. Amongst them, Signora Malvina 
Franck gave lectures on the following subjects : 
‘*The Condition of Women amongst the Ancients;”’ 
**On Matrimony ;”’ “On [gdorance ;” ‘‘ On Materi- 
alism in Marriage,’ end “On the Wemen of 
America.” It is said that the excellent example 
set by these ladies will soon be followed in other 
cities of Italy. 


Ix Iowa the planting of trees is encouraged by 
law. Every acre of forest trees planted releases 
taxation for ten years on one hundred dollars valu- 
ation, and for each acre of fruit trees planted tax is 
exempted on fifty dollars valuation for five years ; 
and the same for shade trees and hedges along the 
highways. There are now maple forests in several 
counties, from which sugar is made, where fifteen 
years since was nothing but wild prairie grass and 
hazel shrubs. 


A Burgav has been established at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main for the purpose of supplying German 
capitalists with information about American fioan- 
cial and other affairs. 


Tue Strocxine Trapt.—The cost of the labor, it is 
stated, forms a very large part of the price of 
stockings, amounting to fifty per cent. of the retail 
charges. A manufacturer, it is caloulated, very 
seldom realizes ten cents a dozen on stockings, 
while the great bulk of hosiery sold nets as profit 
from three-fourths of a cent to two cents a dozen. 
A stocking, before it is ready for sale, passes 
through twenty different processes, such, for in- 
stance, 28 spimniug the yarn, winding the yarn, 
knitting, cutting and raveling, footing, sewing and 
hand seaming, rough mending, trimming, bleach- 
ing and dyeing, boarding, wetting, finished mend- 
ing, tacking, mating, folding, pressing, stamping, 
boxing and casing. The great centre of the trade 
for plain goods, it is reported, is in New England, 
while Philadelphia produces every year over two 
aud a half million dollars’ worth of children’s and 
men’s fancy stockings. 

Shaker stockings are manufactured in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, over three fifths of 
the whole supply being produced in New Hamp- 
shire. In the latter State twenty eight factories are 
in operation, producing 4500 dozen pairs per day. 
These manufactories give employment to about 
1400 hands in the mills, and over 13,000 women on 
the outside steadily employed in knitting on the 
heels and toes, and also a large number earning 
one dollar a dozen for this work, besides attending 
to their household duties. The monthly pay rolls 
of these establishments amount to fifty thousand 
dollars in the aggregate, and employ almost the 
entire female population within a radius of fifteen 
miles. In Massachusetts there are seventeen hosiery 
mills, each producing from 250 to 2500 dozen stock- 
ings daily. The five largest mills produce an ag- 
gregate of 6600 dozen stockings daily and employ 
one thousand hands.— Public Ledger. 


Carsotic Acip Papgr.—Carbolic acid paper, 
which is now much used for packing fresh meats, 
for the purpose of preserving them against spoil- 
ing, is made by melting five parts of stearine at a 
gentle heat, and then stirring in thoroughly two 
parts of carbolic acid; after which five parts of 
melted paraffine are to be added. The whole is to 
be well stirred together until it cools ; after which 
it is again melted and applied with a brush to the 
paper, in quires, in the same way as in preparing 
the wax paper somnch used in Europe for wrap- 
ping various articles. 
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SWITHIN 0, SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Graduate of Harvard University), 
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TUS ©. NORRIS, (Educated at Lewisburg University; late Princi of 
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Leet Physical Geo 
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ie SHORTLIDGE, DE, late ey and ae of Kennett Hanent Public 
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JOSEPH. T, ELLIOTT, (graduate of ae & Stratton’s Commercial College), Special 
ookkeeping and Penmahship 
The eo largely patronized by Friends. Send for Circular, which gives full particulars, with 
letters of patrons notices of the Press, &o., &o. 

Boarding and Washing only $3. 15 pe r ene in ‘ School, in charge of the Teachers} or $4.00 in priv- 
ate families. Boarding, Washing, Tuition, §c., §c., at lower rates for the advantages, than auy other 
School within a hundred miles of Philadelphia. The boarding is excellent, the is practical 
and the Lectures (at least twice a week) illustrate the school stadies most completely. The School 
appatatas used for illustration is worth $2000. The buildiog has airy dormitories, Bath-rooms, with 
hot and cold water, ani there is a Gymaasidm to which $200 worth of new fixtares have bean added 
during the summer. The School is om the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central, and has communication 
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PY, al JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


S, W.:Cor. of 7th & Arch Sts, | derives to inform Priende that he has just received 
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MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREGE, 


We have just received two lots of For SH AWIS AND DRESSES. © 


ms This wz oy Port Bove desirabie yale is superior 
ADZLAR' TIN to any he has several 
rT 4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and 8-4 White Silk Coshmere Shawls, 
at reduced prices. 
in Dark Brown and Modes. 7-8, 6-4 and 7-4 plain Silk Shawls. 
Plain and Chene Hernani Shaws. 
Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawis. 
Also, another choice lot of those very desirable Brown, mode and drab India Shawls, reduced to 


-15. 
Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 873 


PINE APPLE’ GRENADINES.| “~“s™. 


SUMMER DRESS.GOODS. 


Closing out a large assortment of neat — COS es. sagas ee Pur 
Please call examine his stock. 
LAWNS, "MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
et reduced prices. ; suai, phon Wied eh tae EM One io 
Pree nta #16 10 8 g01 ARCH STREET 


. , 
ST OKES & WOOD. 513 ly.s T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE R. 
Gaducational. PS _ Gaucational, 
f A EAg 
Mosler} B odgiling Sétipg for Female Ae. EATON FEMALS 1 INSTITUTE, 


site = Circulars apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
iS oA Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. | 
Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 
sa by** athe ” iseondacted 


eby th ustees, members of the Bociety 
of Friends : 
Pierce Hoopes, Darlington Hobpes,” 
Ellis P. Marshall, Levi K. Brown, 
Henry L. Pratt, David Ferris, - 
Joseph Shortlidge, ‘ Ellwood Michener, 
Barclay Knight, 


The success of this Institution under its present 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they can 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at 
which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 

Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 
18th, 1871. 

For Catalogue, addres: 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 

715 sia Concordville, Pa, 


for Young Ladies, 
C CHESTER CO., PA. 

This Institution, which has been in successful 

operation for the Jast seventeen: years, will com- 

mence its next session on the 2d cf Tenth month 


next. «(Thorough ‘and cateful inst: ction will be!.> 


given inevery department. Terms, $85 per session 
of twenty weeks, For circulars and full partiodions 


address the Principal, 
» © moot-c RICHARD, DARLINGTON, Jz, 
1. 85.du0. d Broildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 





“SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
SWARTHMORE P. 0., DELAWARE CO., PA. 
This Jnétifution® fot both sete’ Will reopen on 

Thi chat 5th of Ninth month, 1871... _ 

e _ further particulars, address 
bevivost teat EDWARD 8. MAGILL, 

715 tin Principal. 


Do Wesictiesien’ Preparatory ‘SehooL x 1 hi 
Will peppene oh FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 
» 1871, in West Chester, a school for the pur 
eof fitting students to enter the Freshman year 


s SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The course of,instruction will be that adopted by 
the College for its preparatory classes, and will em- 
brace. the. ordinary English branches, Algebra, 
Geometzy, Latin, Grammar and Reader, CUmsaz, 
Ghomistry, Natural Philosophy, and the ohqupapta of 


Tuition ‘for the year of Salp-tine —- $50, 


ems ess 
moe in tbe borhood at che ag 
nly a rate nnmber of Seadents te will be 
aa. an ear cA is recommended. 
Address C 


oat be 


ES'H. DARLINGTON, A. M., 





post rn path 167 





ad anom °% belt ¢ on the he first ‘ 


A Friends’ School, on Philadelphia and@ Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
Six teachers are usually employed. Mary D. 


‘Wheelwright will continue instruction in Vocal and 


Instrnmental Music. Martha N. Hathaway, a gradu. 
ate of Mt. Holyoke, Mags., will have charge of the 
Mathematical and Classical Department. 
Boarding & Tuition in English $4 per wéek. 
Ae ae for Citeular of E. T. SWAYNE, 
\» »Principaland Proprietor. — 


{ THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


school for students of both sexes, un- 
i the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &c., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, BE. T. ae Jesse 
Jauney, Springboro, Warren cotiaty, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; liver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 

FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 

BASTON, N.Y. 


The Fourth annual session will begin 9th month 
12th, 1871. $60.00 for board, washing and tuition, 
per term of thirteen weeks. For Catalogues ad- 

dress, 


T. D. SMEDLEY; Principal, 
825-4t. Easton, Washington County, N. ¥. 


CHESTER. ACADEMY, 
Chester, Del, Co., Pa., 


For Boys and Girls. 
ote. wer begins on September 4th. For 


a ly, GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN. INSTITUTE. 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A.M., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfully Situated one mile an Chappaqua 


Nag eae Ty oe Bpllined se ho, from eustially 


farnished, lighted by gas somite a with steam ; 
no effort having been a he to render the Institu- 
tion an attractive hdiie, and to fusute the advance- 








ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Fall Term of 20 weeks will begin 9th month 
llth, 1871. 

For ee &o., address 





HALLOWELL SELECT HIGH SCHOOL, 
FOR, YOUNG, MEN AND BOYS, 

Nos. 112 and 114 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

Next session will commence 9th month, llth. The 

Principals wilh boat ret) with parents 

and other pérsons i & inate ‘the 8 t ae eda- 

cation, at the school rooms, after Eighth ey 28th, 

For catalogues, address Eastburn ‘ & Moore, 112 & 

114 North Ninth street, Philadelpbia. 

-@BO RGE BASTBURN, M. A., 

sonn G. MOORE, M.'8. 

LO ” «© +0 > Patweipals. 
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